THE    GREAT   TUDORS
makes it impossible to say whether Hooker is writing about
theology or politics. His enemies were drawing their
weapons from the great armoury of Calvin's Institutes, a
gigantic system which embraces every social as well as every
religious question, and Hooker had to produce something on
the same scale.
The Galvinists were advocates of the Presbyterian system,
on the grounds that it alone carried the warrant of scriptural
authority, and Hooker replied that scriptural authority was
not enough. In one of his flashes of worldly wisdom, he
noticed what gave the Puritans their popular appeal. They
impute, he said, " all faults and corruptions, wherewith the
world aboundeth, unto the kind of ecclesiastical government
established. Wherein, as before by reproving faults they
purchased unto themselves with the multitude a name to be
virtuous; so by finding out this kind of cause they obtain to
be judged wise above others." They " propose their own
form of church-government, as the only sovereign remedy
of all evils. And the nature ... of the people ... is to
imagine that anything, the virtue whereof they hear com-
mended, would help them; but that most which they least
have tried." The Puritans must have been very like the
Marxists.
Hooker chose to appeal, not to the multitude, but to
reason, and reason led him to appeal to history and to all
human experience. For, he argued, in these things as well
as in Scripture is the will of God revealed.
" The general and perpetual voice of men is as the
sentence of God himself. For that which all men have
at all times learned, Nature herself must needs have
taught; and God being the author of Nature, her voice
is but his instrument. By her from Him we receive
whatsoever in such sort we learn. ... By force of the
light of Reason, wherewith God illuminateth every one
which cometh into the world, men being enabled to
know truth from falsehood, and good from evil, do
thereby learn in many things what the will of God is;
which will Himself not revealing by any extraordinary
means unto them, but they by natural discourse attain-
ing the knowledge thereof, seem the makers of those
laws which indeed are his, and they but only the
finders of them out."